"WHAT  FELLOWS   THEY  ARE!59

Is it still of any use to depict the characters of the leading
Nazis? Their time is over. The play is drawing to its end.
Their part in it is finished.

But what part did they play in this tragedy? That of
gangsters, it is said. Both inside and outside Germany they
are known as criminals. People talk of their unprecedented
corruption. By kicking and elbowing they forced their
way up to the sources of power and pleasure. Is that all we
can say about them? A new gang of bosses have come to the
top, as I once heard a Berlin workman remark. ^The
rotation of the elites," says the man with a scientific educa-
lion, echoing Pare to.

When I met an old acquaintance in Zurich two years
before the war (the shadows of the coming catastrophe
were already obscuring the safe, comfortable, self-assured
solidity of Swiss life), the first thing he said to me was:
"What fellows they areP* The words betrayed reluctant
admiration and a touch of pride in all that vigour, and a
trace of envy,

"You know how much against the Nazis I was/* said
my friend. "But we must be fair. Those fellows have put in
some very hard work* Their success didn't just fall into
their laps. Sheer nonsense to say that! They stuck to their
jobs all day and all night. Yes, they did, and they're doing
$o more than ever now!31

At that tisne people abroad still turned up their noses at
the Nazis, and were more inclined to ridicule their blunders
than to fear their energy. People talked of the poor harvest
prospects in Germany^ the deterioration of the food situation
there* and the increasing figures of floating debt, I must
admit that I was not entirely uninfluenced by this trend of
thought. When about that time I published parts of the
German editim of my book T&* Re8ol#ti&n of Dsstmetisn^ I
was told: ^But all this is very pessimistic! It's enough to
make us despair of the future-** I had* iadeedU some doubt
myself whether the pessimism of my diagnosis was not